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New Mexico Recent Highlights 


Business Index 


Business activity in New Mexico stayed 
high in June. The Index was 195.7 -- about 
1.3 per cent down from May's prosperous 
level but a significant 9.7 above June 1954. 
The slight decline from May was caused 
mainly by a drop in automotive sales, trans- 
@ 195.7 for JUNE portation and utility revenues, and production 
of potash, offset somewhat by healthy rises 
4178.4 a Year Ago in furniture and home buying and manufac- 
turers' sales. 

Lead and zinc production was spurred 

by a price rise and climbed upward. Copper 
mining remained at a high level in June; the 
effects of the strike willnot show up until the 
July and August reports. 
100 41947-49 Average Employment remained at record levels 
in June, showing a 5.8 per cent rise over a 
year ago. All types of employment stayed 
about the same as May except contract con- 
50 struction and mining which showed rises of 
3.9 and 2 per cent respectively. 
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INDEX of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Despite a slight drop in June, New Mexico Business during the first half of 1955 made a strong 
recovery from its doldrums of 1954. In each month of the current year the Index of Business Activity 
bettered all previous records for that month except for the very unusual hump in April 1953. 


Loans made by commercial banks, a bell- 
_ wether of accelerating business activity, set the 
general pattern for 1955 business, exceeding any 
previous first half by 14 per cent. Increased 
borrowing reflects business confidence in the 
future, and business confidence appears to be 
high. June's substantial increase in bank loans 
may forecast continuing gains. 
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... climb to new heights! 


Although showing their typical post-Easter 
slump for May and June, retail sales, too, have 
topped all previous records. If the latest survey 
of consumer intentions may be trusted, retail 
sales will continue to set new records during the 
rest of 1955. Consumer confidence appears to 
be sparking a new boom in business, replacing 
government spending as a goad. R.L.E. 
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BUSINESS NOTES: 


Making the Grade 


You OFTEN hear people say that New Mexico 
SMould be processing and marketing more of the 
raw materials now being shipped out of the state. 

This is a worthy sentiment, but it cannot be 
applied to all of our natural products because of 
many problems involved. Investment funds are 
needed for processing equipment, plants, and 
payrolls. Special skills are needed for new 
tasks. Patent problems, shipping costs, degrees 
of competition, and many other factors make 
each project a special case. 

An example can be found in wool scouring. 
Westerners often ask if it would be possible to 
handle some of the steps in wool processing here 
close to the sources of supply rather than send- 
ing the fleeces, dirt and all, to the East coast. 

Colorado economists made a study to see if 
scouring, at least, would be feasible in their 
own state. They found that the process is simple 
(merely washing or drycleaning the wool and 
capturing the valuable lanolin by-products) and 
would not require an investment greater than 
$200, 000. 

But they also found that their best-paying 
markets, the manufacturers of worsteds, insist 
on receiving wool "in the grease" because sort- 
ers need to handle unbroken fleeces to find fibres 
of the proper length for worsted cloth. 

They also learned that freight rates on 
grease wool and scoured wool are not the same. 
They expected that clean wool, being lighter than 
unscoured fleeces, would cost less to ship, but 
found out that potential savings in this would be 
partially destroyed by the fact that railroads 
charge a higher rate on processed goods than on 
raw materials. 

These drawbacks may not be the final an- 
swer to the question, but they have been quite 
discouraging thus far. 


Packing Fruit 


More feasible instances of local processing 
can be found in fruit and vegetable packing. The 
major carrot-growers in the Grants-Bluewater 
area pack their products under their own brand 
names (including "Atomic Carrots"), and the 
Stahmann Farms of Las Cruces handle their own 
pecan and poultry processing 

In the Hondo Valley, the apple growers 
formed the White Mountain Fruit Growers Assn. 
to consolidate grading, packing and shipping 
operations, and they estimate that they receive 
about one dollar more per bushel as a result. 

This summer, the fruit growers and busi- 


nessmen of San Juan County organized a stock 
corporation for packing and marketing of apples 
and peaches. They invested more than $40, 000 
in plant and equipment and have now started 
operations. Their San Juan Fruit Co., Inc. will 
use the brand name "San Juan-Mountain-Grown 
Apples and Peaches." Austin A. Albert, San 
Juan County extension agent, predicts that fruit 
growers in the area will receive an increase per 
bushel comparable to the Hondo gain. 

Any price improvement will be appreciated 
this year. Late frosts this spring reduced the 
San Juan apple crop to an estimated 100,000 
bushels--only 40 per cent of normal--and the 
peach crop to about 30, 000 bushels--about 18 per 
cent of normal. 

The new enterprise will be even more useful 
in bumper years. In the past, growers with sur- 
pluses have been at the mercy of truckers who 
could almost name their own price sometimes. 
In fairness to the truckers, it must be pointed 
out that they had to allow for waste in the un- 
graded product and either hire sorters or take a 
poor price. 


Build State’s Reputation 


Despite the usual high quality of San Juan 
County's mountain-grown fruit, its reputation 
has suffered as a result of casual marketing. 
And since many retailers demand graded pro- 
ducts, San Juan fruit growers were sometimes 
confronted by Washington State apples when they 
visited New Mexico supermarkets. 

Grading and packaging of the county's fruit 
will doubtless build up New Mexico's reputation 
for these products and encourage some consumer 
loyalty. 

Some San Juan orchards have been cut down 
in recent years because of Farmington's housing 
expansion and because of disappointments in fruit 
harvests and prices. Perhaps the new marketing 
organization can reverse the trend of declining 
acreage. 

Another such enterprise has been reported 
at the irrigation project in Quay County. The 
Tucumcari Cooperative Vegetable Growers Assn. 
has built a new packing shed and expects to pro- 
cess 60,000 crates of cantaloupes this summer. 

It must be remembered, however, that a 
packing plant is not a panacea. The mood of the 
market is as variable as the climate of the or- 
chard. Special skills are needed in marketing. 
Merely having a good product is not enough. If 
the housewife wants her apples in plastic bags, 
she should be so served. If her children want a 
picture of Davy Crockett on the bag, this is an 
economic fact to be reckoned with, too. 

Processing and marketing bring new chal- 
lenges to businessmen, but they also increase 
the possibilities of new rewards. A.N. 
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BUSINESS NOTES, continued: 


Cuts in Cotton 


New MEXICO's cotton crop has received a 
double cut this year. First, acreage was again 
reduced under the federal commodity control 
program. Then, a late spring and a cool sum- 
mer are cutting the yield per acre. 

The 1955 crop is currently’ estimated at 
235,000 bales. This is about 26 per cent less 
than the 316,600 bales harvested last year. 
Except for the year 1950 when acreage was 
drastically cut and when only 187,000 bales were 
produced, this year's crop will be the smallest 
since 1947. 

Naturally, such a decrease in cotton pro- 
duction cuts farm income in the cotton-growing 
areas, principally in Dona Ana, Chaves, Lea, 
Eddy, Roosevelt, and Luna counties. 

This is really nothing new. Acreage has 
been successively cut. A few years ago, more 
than 90 per cent of the irrigated land in southern 
New Mexico was planted to cotton and now only 
about 50 to 55 per cent is alloted to this crop. 

American cotton farmers are compensating 
for the acreage cuts by increasing their yields 
per acre as much as possible. They were so 
successful at this in New Mexico last year, that 
yields exceeded the August 1 estimate and total 
production was about one-third above the 1944-54 
average. 

New Mexico farmers continued their use of 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other production 
boosters this year, but the trends were against 
them. The 1955 federal cut in acreage (14 per 
cent nationally) was about 12 per cent in New 
Mexico. And adverse weather conditions have 
caused the rest of the 26 per cent production 
decline predicted in the August 1} report of Fred 
Daniels, USDA Agricultural Marketing Service 
statistician at Las Cruces. 

Of course, farmers do not let their diverted 
acres remain idle... especially in New Mexico 
where heavy investments in land levelling and 
irrigation pumps demand a continuation of in- 
come. During the past few years, New Mexico 
cotton growers have put most of their diverted 
acres into alfalfa. Income from this and other 
such crops, however, is not as high as cotton 
income. 

One of the best-paying alternate crops in the 
past has been grain sorghums, and New Mexico 
farmers this year definitely switched in this 
direction. Fred Daniels estimated on August 1 
that New Mexicans would harvest about 6, 186, 000 
bushels of sorghums in 1955. This is about two 
and a half times larger than last year's produc- 
tion of 2,660,000 bushels and nearly double our 
10-year average. 


Unfortunately, many farmers of other states 
are doing likewise. Record production of al- 
ternate crops are in prospect. The total grain 
sorghum harvest in the United States this year 
will be almost 33 per cent greater than last year 
and about double the national average for 1944-53. 
Since these grains are sold in the free market, 
prices will likely decline. 

The August 1 crop report shows increases 
in New Mexico corn and wheat crops (despite 
federal acreage restrictions) and increases in 
such alternate feed grains as oats, barley, and 
rye. Dry beans, hay and peanuts will be down 
slightly but broomcorn and potatoes show signif- 
icant rises. Here are the USDA estimates: 


August 1 
CROPS 1954 1955 
Harvested di 
Corn (in bushels) 1,318, 000 1, 452, 000 
Winter Wheat (bu. ) 400, 000 960, 000 
Spring Wheat (bu. ) 243, 000 323, 000 
Oats (bu. ) 594, 000 667, 000 
Barley (bu. ) 525, 000 726, 000 
Rye (bu. ) 50, 000 60, 000 
Dry Beans (100-lb. bags) 216, 000 198, 000 
Grain Sorghums (bu.) 2,660,000 6, 816, 000 
Broomcorn (tons) 5, 100 8,500 
Potatoes (bu. ) 78, 000 91,000 
Peanuts (pounds) 6, 600, 000 6, 250, 000 
All Hay (tons) 512, 000 502, 000 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change: June 1955 over June 1954 
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Retail Sales in New Mexico Counties 
June 1955 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1, 090 $ 4, 768 $ 4,933 $2, 455 $3, 096 $ 6,192 $22,534 
Catron 0 23 69 2 8 38 140 
Chaves 166 1,183 1,081 481 432 1,670 5,013 
Colfax 29 287 353 25 137 443 1,274 
Curry 88 969 666 179 262 569 2, 733 
DeBaca (a) 49 63 3 50 89 254 
Dona Ana 63 831 898 133 232 734 2, 891 
Eddy 164 1, 038 1, 450 488 500 1,182 4, 822 
Grant 46 362 449 103 93 503 1,556 
Guadalupe 6 278 205 19 19 133 660 
Harding 0 54 6 0 (a) 78 138 
Hidalgo 9 211 168 8 37 114 547 
Lea 167 A, woe 1,078 178 498 2, 861 6,513 
Lincoln 8 99 268 12 104 203 694 
Los Alamos 19 109 188 41 2 115 474 
Luna 31 457 226 139 40 334 1, 227 
McKinley 32 645 695 56 162 597 2, 187 
Mora 2 32 22 0 14 100 170 
Otero 66 365 539 131 266 527 1, 894 
Quay 44 380 393 2 102 225 1,146 
Rio Arriba 11 383 211 10 30 303 948 
Roosevelt 52 377 335 121 131 250 1, 266 
Sandoval (a) 68 146 (a) 2 189 405 
San Juan 18 938 463 §2 247 1,540 3, 258 
San Miguel 18 251 350 38 91 327 1,075 
Santa Fe 166 733 1,105 99 494 967 3,564 
Sierra 3 119 163 4 29 129 447 
Socorro 6 136 193 18 36 158 547 
Taos 7 141 277 25 14 171 635 
Torrance (a) 124 162 2 29 174 491 
Union 16 91 150 6 48 99 410 
Valencia 17 507 267 28 61 510 1, 390 
Unallocated 105 317 897 42 346 3, 177 4,884 
Total $2, 449 $18, 056 $18, 469 $4, 900 $7,612 $24, 701 $76, 187 


(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


Comparative figures for June 1954 can be found in the August 1954 issue of New Mexico Business 
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BUSINESS NOTES, continued: 


Atoms Bring Jobs 


F orks WHO wonder about the continuation of 
Atomic Energy Commission work in New Mexico 
have received a number of reassurances. 

Last December, AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss said here that Los Alamos and Sandia 
Laboratories had already started on peacetime 
applications of atomic knowledge and "would be 
busier than ever in the use of atomic energy... 
if atomic weapons pass out of the picture." 

This month in Geneva, he said that the AEC’s 
Santa Fe Operations office is directing research on the 
use of atomic fusion (the H-Bomb principle instead of 
the A-Bomb principle) as a source of peacetime power. 


The reassurances go beyond official state- 
ments, too. If you travel south of Albuquerque 
near the Broadway-Woodward Road intersection, 
you can see a $2,500,000 expansion program in 
progress at the ACF Industries Inc. plant. Since 
the AEC is footing the bill, you can be sure that 
it is planning for more than short-term use of 
the facilities. 

At the beginning of this year, the ACF pay- 
roll approximated 625 employes. Now it is about 
800 and it will be nearly 1,000 when the current 
expansion program is completed. 

A four-acre parking-lot has been leased for 
the plant and a Santa Fe Railway spur has been 
built to it. 

Impact on New Mexico business from ACF's 
activities cannot be defined in detail, although 
the payroll impact is obvious. The AEC says 
that local procurement"adds up to a considerable 
amount and local production sub-contracting is 
tangible, but not large." 


Meanwhile, the other big AEC contractor in 
Albuquerque--the Sandia Corporation--employs 
more than 5,500 persons and continues to place 

-as much business as possible in New Mexico. 

Its local procurement purchases for the 
fiscal year 1954 amounted to $2, 300,000, divided 
among some 400 suppliers. For the fiscal year 
1955 Sandia had 436 suppliers in New Mexico 
sharing local procurement purchases totalling 
about $3,000,000. These figures do not include 
purchases from other prime contractors of the 
AEC in New Mexico. 

Some of the machine shops here that received 
their initial impetus from Sandia business were 
discussed in the November 1954 issue of New 
Mexico Business. 

A Sandia spokesman says: "We make every 
possible effort to obtain services and material 
from New Mexico suppliers. The rather limited 
manufacturing activities in New Mexico make it 
necessary for us to place a considerable number 
of contracts with industrial concerns outside the 
state, but every year new sources of supply are 
being developed here in New Mexico for addi- 
tional products needed in our program." -A.N. 


More Power to You 


N ews of power plant construction these days 
testifies to New Mexico's residential and indus- 
trial expansion. 

The power board of the City of Gallup this 
month awarded a contract for $576,019 to a 
Colorado firm for construction of a 7,500 kilo- 
watt steam generating turbine unit. 

And in Lea County, Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will begin building a $9 million 
75, 000-kilowatt station within the next few weeks. 
It will be located 12 1/2 miles west of Hobbs, and 
one mile north of the Hobbs-Carlsbad highway. 

The unit, named after company president 
J. E. Cunningham, is scheduled to produce pewer 
for the Southwestern system in March, 1957. 
Natural gas, from pipelines in the area, will be 
the fuel used. 

The company serves about 45,000 square 
miles in the Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles, 
the South Plains area of Texas, and the Pecos 
Valley of New Mexico. Its 13 principal power 
plants are completely integrated and their output 
is directed by remote control facilities in Ama- 
rillo. One of these plants is in Guymon, Okla., 
nine are in West Texas, and the others are in 
Clovis, Carlsbad, and Roswell. The capabilities 
of the three New Mexico plants are 8,000 KW, 
52,100 KW, and 32,600 KW respectively. 

(continued on page 8) 


@ BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


June Per Cent Change June Per Cent Change 
Index June 1955 From Index June 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. July June (1947-49 mo. July June 
av. = 100) 1955 1954 av. = 100) 1955 1954 
Index of Business Activity ..... 195.7 - 1.3 + @F Wage Employment ......... 140.2 + 0.8 + 5.8 
Sales of Retail Stores ....... 154.9 - 6.0 + 6.3 Manufacturing .......... 179.5 > 4.3 + 9.9 
Apparel Stores ......... 123.6 1.0 - 2.2 130.2 + 2.0 + 9.5 
Automotive Dealers ....... 132.4 - 19.0 - ZF Transportation & Utilities. ... 122.0 * <2 - 0.5 
Subsistence Stores........ 160.2 - 4.0 + 5.3 143.1 + 0.7 + 5.5 
Furniture & Appliances ..... 192 6 + 35.1 + 34.6 ce ee ee ee 218.1 0.0 + 14.3 
Building Materials Dealers ... 156.3 * i.3 + 19.2 Services & Miscellaneous... . 107.6 - - 0.4 0.0 
Other Retail Stores ....... 168.8 - 4.8 + 14.4 IE oo a oa sess 159.5 - 0.2 + 6.1 
Amusement Sales ......... 151.4 + €s + 11.5 .Contract Construction...... 127 4 + 3.9 + 11.8 
209.4 2:2 + 10.5 Building Permits - Total...... 346.4 17.2 + 52.8 
Comtrecters’ Gales ......... 277.0 + 6.2 - 11.5 288.9 - 14.6 + 50.3 
eee ee 133.9 - 2.8 + 9.6 Non-Residential ......... 539.4 +138.1 +240.1 
Public UtilitySales ........ 149.3 - 22.9 - §.4 Petroleum Production ....... 170.6 - 0.1 + 4.5 
Manufacturers' Sales ....... 320.8 + 13.3 + 41.3 Electric Power Production. ... . 207.0 + 9.2 * 82.8 
Life Imsurance Sales ........ 368.1 * B43 + 39.0 Metallics Production - Total. .. . 96.2 + 6.2 + 49.8 
204.3 + 3.4 + 15.4 Mine Production - Copper ..... 129.6 + @.1 + 23.1 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 171.5 + 4.1 + 4.9 Mine Production - Lead ...... 69.4 + 42.9 +300.0 
Demand Deposits .........- 156.5 - 0.3 * £7 Mine Production - Zinc ...... 45.4 + 31.1 -- 
po 211.9 + 0.4 + 14.3 Mine Production - Potash ..... 218.9 - 6.5 + 9.6 
Business Failure Liabilities... . 312.7 * 23.2 + 17.8 85.5 3.2 - §.7 
218.2 + 12.4 + 4.7 Livestock Prices. ........ 84.9 - 4.2 - 6.6 
July Per Cent Change 
Index July 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. June July 
av. =-100) 1955 1954 
ter 202.7 - 0.8 + 16.6 
Bank Loans & Discounts ...... 171.2 - 0.2 + 28.8 
Demand Deposits. ......... 159.2 * ® 
Time Depesite .....--22e- 213.8 + 0.9 + 14.3 
Building Permits - Total...... 201.2 - 41.9 + 9.4 
222.1 - 23.1 + 14.0 
Non-Residential ......... 152.7 - 10.6 
ss 210.6 - 3.5 6.7 
Atl . 84.8 - 0.8 - 2.8 
Prices. . . 84.2 - 0.8 - 3.9 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
July 1955 Compared With June 1955 
Bank Debits * 23 - 13.8 - 8.7 + 2.3 - 20.1 + 10.7 - 5.6 - i4.% 0.0 
Loans and Discounts - 14.9 - 24.5 - 24.5 + 6.1 * 4% + 6.1 - 19.0 + 4.5 - 4.3 
Demand Deposits = 2s + 16.3 + 0.6 + 0.8 - 1.4 + 0.6 = £7 + 2.9 - 2.0 
Time Deposits + 7.2 + 2.7 + 6.1 - 0.2 + * 25 + 3.5 +. 
Postal Receipts + 2.0 - 8.9 - 22.1 + 3.1 12.6 - 17.4 - 10.1 - 8.3 - 11.8 
July 1955 Compared With July 1954 
Bank Debits + 13.8 + 19.0 + 12.9 + 17.6 + 6.5 + 29.7 + 6.9 + 24.9 + 8.9 
Loans and Discounts + 11.1 + 22,1 + 8.9 + 40.0 - 10.7 + 22.9 - ll +128. 1 + 4.5 
Demand Deposits + 30.8 + 13.3 + 6.4 + 3.2 - 4.1 + 9.7 + 5.6 + 26.8 + 1.0 
Time Deposits + 18.4 + 14.6 + 12.4 + 14.0 - 6.6 + 10.3 * @7 + 61.3 + 23.3 
Postal Receipts + 2.0 - 7 - 9.7 + 12.0 1.6 + 6.2 + 27.9 + 9.4 + 10.5 
Sources of Data: 
Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Monthly Petroleum Production in New Mexico ° 


of barrels 


‘30 ‘35 ‘40 ‘50 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Production of crude petroleum in New Mexico has increased rapidly and steadily since 1929 when 
the Eunice, Lynch, North Lynch, and Vacuum pools were opened and intensive development begun in 
the Maljamar pool in Lea County. At the present monthly production in excess of 6, 800, 000 barrels 
is coming from more than 8,500 wells in Chaves (272), Eddy (1,851), Lea (6,267), McKinley (49), 
Roosevelt (1), San Juan (44), and Sandoval (3) counties, and exploration is in progress in several 
other areas. -- 8.4.8. 


POWER, cont. NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 


Bureau of Business Research 
University of New Mexico 
(continued from page 6) Albuquerque, N. M. 
Southwestern Public Service wholesales 
power to Néw Mexico Electric Service Co. in 
Hobbs and is its own distributor in Carlsbad, 
Roswell, Artesia, Clovis, and Santa Rosa. At 
the end of June, the firm had 39,015 customers: 
in New Mexico, compared to 30,178 at the end 
of 1950, and 18,627 at the end of 1945. 
Southwestern has 319 employees in New 
Mexico at the present time. 
New Mexico's potash companies (see July 
New Mexico Business) are among Southwestern's 
principal customers, and their growing needs in- 
fluenced the company in its decision to build the 
new Cunningham Plant in Lea County. 
An investment brochure lists the company's 
revenues from potash firms as follows: 


806, 000 
990, 000 
-- A.N. 
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